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Does Your Paper 
Help or Hinder? 



THE petty annoyances of poor material — 
what artist has not experienced them ? 

The satisfaction of knowing that the material is 
right — what a help this is to the artist who would 
preserve his inspiration in its original glory! This 
is the satisfaction that comes to every user of 
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Fibres strong enough to withstand any amount of wetting—sizing 
so perfect that every color shade is retained in its original purity 
and brilliance -these arc the features that have maintained 
WHATMAN supremacy for a century and a half 
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// you seek to bring out the 
best features of YOUR work, 
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Exhibitions at the New York Galleries 

By HENRY McBRIDE 

(New York Correspondent for the Fine Arts Journal) 



Chase Memorial Exhibition. 

AT the moment of this writing the me- 
morial exhibition to the late William 
M. Chase has just been opened in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is a great 
disappointment. It consists of but forty-five 
paintings, many of which are loaned by the 
late artist's family and though they will 
awaken tender recollections in the bosoms of 
Chase's old friends, they can have no great 
effect upon the public at large, for the pic- 
tures are not the artist's best. The collection 
as a whole is not explanatory, and unfortu- 
nately, even after all these years. Chase still 
needs to be explained to the public. 

The public by no means has the regard for 
him that artists have. The public might and 



eventually will be brought to think of him 
as artists think of him. The problem of se- 
curing a correct or at least a fair valuation of 
an artist's efforts is almost more difficult at 
this stage of our civilization than ever before, 
simply because our system is so complex and 
so unwieldy that no one attempts to sway it. 
At present, about the only way in which some 
unappreciated painter can be canonized is for 
him to die some sensationally neglectful 
death, preferably in a mad house. Then the 
tears and the purse-strings of our sentimental- 
ists are promptly loosed. 

Chase is not one of the world's great paint- 
ers—nor even would I dare to place him in 
the first rank of our American painters, in the 
class, say, with Winslow Homer, Whistler, 
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and Sargent. But he had very respectable 
attainments as an artist nevertheless, and was 
immeasurably beyond many whose pictures, 
due to the careful manipulation of speculators 
in the picture market, have been given a 
greater value in the pubHc auctions. 

It would have been a true service to the 
public, therefore, as well as to the memory of 
Chase, had our museum seen fit to properly 
honor him by bringing together all of the most 
successful of his pictures. Not a single one 
of the museums throughout the country that 
owns Chase pictures has contributed! Is it 
not truly extraordinary ? Can you understand 
it? Only a few years ago the National Arts 
Club of this city gave a retrospective Chase 
exhibition that included one hundred forty- 
two canvases, but the best our museum could 
do is forty-five, and most of the forty-five are 
second and third rate examples. It frustrates 
those like myself who were prepared to wave 
a flag for Chase. One cannot conscientiously 
recommend unbelievers to go to the show, for 



the result would be to turn them away from 
Chase instead of towards him, and the argu- 
ment would be defeated. I emphasize the 
failure of this exhibition, in the hope that it 
will be the last failure of this kind. All the 
museums in this country lag senselessly far 
behind the times they live in (the patronage 
of living artists is managed in the most nar- 
row and bigoted fashion), but there is no ex- 
cuse whatever for neglecting a duty to the 
dead men. 

Chase painted an unconscionable number 
of pictures — far too many, of course, for the 
good of his reputation. Although there is 
iscarcely one of his canvases that does not hold 
a testimony somewhere in it to what Mr. 
Burroughs calls his "passion for frank paint- 
ing,'' nevertheless, the number that is com- 
pletely successful, even from Mr. Chase's own 
point of view, is comparatively small. There 
is an old saying among authors that a writer 
writes but one book. The principle is true 
in painting, also, and if Mr. Chase painted 
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one or two thousand pictures, his future good 
name will be concerned with less than one 
hundred of them. 

However,, during the most of Mr. Chase's 
long life, he was- a prominent member of a 
small group of artists, whicji, while not claim- 
ing international fame, nevertheless exerted 
profound influence upon their associates. I 
refer to men like John La Farge, St. Gaudens, 
Albert Ryder, J. H. Twachtman, Robert 
Blum, and MacMonnies. If you ask the aver- 
age European who any of these men were he 
will be at a loss to tell you. They have not, 
therefore, an international rating, but no one 
can deny their success with us, nor their im- 
portance to us. Chase held an honorable place 
in this group. The work he did was some- 
thing that everyone interested in art was 
bound to scrutinize respectfully. It was not 
as deep as a well, nor was it in the slightest 
degree imaginative, but as far as it went it 
was straight painting. f» Its straightness as 
painting constituted its value for us, the value 



that has not been recognized as yet by the pub- 
lic. Our public may be scarcely said to know 
that there is such a thing as the language of 
the brush; certainly few understand it when 
it is spoken. Because of this lack of sensi- 
bility to painting as an art, tricksters and 
feeble painters have found the public easy. A 
whole crew of men have sprung up, who 
cover up their inability to paint, with a mussi- 
ness and fussiness of brush work, that en- 
ables them to pass as poetic dreamers among 
the ignorant. When Chase comes into his 
own, these pretenders will fall by the wayside. 

Ernest Lawson's Spanish Pictures. 

ERNEST LAWSON, who is placed by 
some critics at the top of the list of 
the American impressionists, and who, the 
summer that the war broke out, had an exhibi- 
tion of his work in Paris, that excited the 
favorable attention of the French writers 
upon art, has lately turned over a new leaf. 
He lives, as you probably know, in one of the 
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northern districts of this city, in a region 
where vacant lots are adorned with enticing 
real estate signs, and groups of apartment 
houses stick up Hke sentinels here and there. 
These real-estate lots, when covered with 
snow in the winter time are not bad things 
to paint, and Lawson has been doing them so 
long that most New Yorkers have come to 
know the region almost as well as though 
they had pilgrimaged up there specially to 
see it. 

But during the past summer Lawson and 
his family have been sojourning in Spain, and 
so the current exhibition of this artist's work 
which has been on view in the Daniel Gallery, 
is Spanish instead of Upper Harlem. As' it 
happened Lawson chose to live in Segovia, 
which is Zuloaga's place of habitat. I be- 
lieve you are to see both the Zuloaga and 
Lawson exhibitions in Chicago, and doubtless 
you will be amazed to see how artists can 
differ in their reports of places. Zuloaga's 



idea of his home town is pessimistic. He 
makes the place look as dingy and forlQrn as 
the pictures we see in the daily press of Ver- 
dun after the bombardment. Lawson insists 
that the place is as full of prismatic color as 
a setting for the Ballet Russe. Chacun son 
gout, of course, and both are in the right on't. 
I have been to Segovia myself, and can tes- 
tify that the town has as much color as Law- 
son says it has; but, on the other hand, it 
makes you feel quite as blue as it makes Zu- 
loaga feel.. The fact is, I took an unreason- 
able but unmistakable dislike to Segovia. 
''How German of you to take a dislike to 
Florence," once wrote Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, and doubtless he meant the 
adjective as a reproach — -but I must confess 
I share Sir Horace's weakness and take strong 
likes and dislikes to towns. Segovia has too 
many tourists sitting about in its public square, 
and not enough peasants, to suit me. It is a 
hill town, and most of the peasants live at the 
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bottom of the hill, and refuse to cHmb up to 
the pubhc square in the evening. Both Zulo- 
aga and Lawson show you Segovia's cHff-Hke 
perch, and Lawson gives you several aspects 
of the famous cathedral, which is especially 
noted for the natural way in which it caps the 
hill. Lawson's color seems to have been im- 
proved by the Spanish sunlight. 

Elie Nadelman's Sculptures. 

ELIE NADELMAN'S sculptures have had 
an artistic and financial success in the 
Scott and Fowles Gallery ; John Marin's 
water colors have had an artistic success in 
the Photo-Succession Gallery ; both of these 
are "modern'' artists. In addition groups 
of native modernists have occupied the Mont- 
ross Galleries, international modernists have 
filled Mr. Bourgeois' rooms, and. drawings and 
paintings by the three great French caricatur- 
ists, Daumier, Guys, and Toulouse-Lautrec, 
whom Mr. De Zayas insists were precursors of 



modern art, are showing in the Modern Gal- 
lery. 

Elie Nadelman is a Pole who formed his art 
in the French capital, though he was not an 
assiduous student in the classes. Apparently 
he browsed about considerably in the mu- 
seums, and cast a frequent eye upon the work 
of the primitives. He is a very able crafts- 
man, and gets a patina upon his bronzes that 
no (Americans can rival. PFe carves stone very 
well indeed, too, and polishes it until it shines 
like water. So far, so good. Yoti see nothing 
to be frightened about in that, do you ? 

But the fact is, this sculptor has looked 
upon very ancient art indeed, and in Paris, he 
had the opportunity which he did not neglect, 
to look upon a life that was as opposite from 
the primitive as possible. Now Nadelman 
adopts the freedom and the manner of the 
ancients and proceeds to tell us what he saw in 
Paris in a style that is distinctly pre-Grecque. 
T said something of this to a friend of mine 
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whom I met in the galleries, an Academician, 
but the qualifying adjective I used was ''pre- 
Phidias." My friend miscaught my word, 
and replied, "Right you are, it's perfidious all 
the way through." 

This anecdote gives it away that the Acad- 
emicians do not like this sort of thing. It's 
a subject I had not intended going into, for it 
would be a long and perhaps tedious story, but 
the fact is that there are some persons who do 
not like Mr. Nadelman's art. The public, 
however, rallied to the newcomer's support 
and bought practically everything in the ex- 
hibition, so that the Nadelman show may be 
put down as another modern art victory. 

Nadelman's sculptures look well in rooms. 
Architects like them. That is the secret of 
Nadelman's success. In spite of all the ap- 
parent freedom there is a careful considera- 
tion of lines. I neglected to tell you that in 
the legs of his figures, Mr. Nadelman narrows 
the lines sometimes so that the feet dwindle to 
pin points. It was the slenderness of the 
shanks in the bronzes of the animals, I think, 
that particularly annoyed my friend the acad- 
emician. But they did not annoy us. On the 
contrary, a bronze of a stag with pin point 
hoofs was my favorite of all the bronzes. It 
may have been an exaggeration upon Mr. 
Nadelman's part, still, I myself have seen in 
the zoo young stags of such extreme elegance 
of form that they seemed to move upon in- 
visible feet. Now you are angry, I can see. 
Pray, don't blame me, it's all Mr. Nadelman's 
fault. , ','^ ' ' 

:|: :i: * 

JOHN MARIN, the water-colorist, you 
know about. His newest drawings show- 
that he has gone farther than ever into the 
abstract. His use of the medium is superb ; no 
one in America today handles watercolor like 
John Marin, and his colors are as gladly har- 
monious as early Italian music. The same 
American people who ought to appreciate the 
painterlike qualities of Chase, ought to love 
Marin ; but they neither do the one or the 
other. If Robert Blum, who used to handle 
water colors nicely, were still alive, he would 
be madly enthusiastic about the work of the 
newer man. That is, if he were still alive and 
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still young. The very old, of course, do not 
like Marin's work, because they cannot quite 
make out what it is about. But there .are plenty 
of young persons who do like it, and who con- 
sider that drawing a poem upon ''Autumn" 
and this one a rhapsody upon "Spring," in 
spite of the fact that they cannot exactly locate 
the exact river banks upon which the drawings 
were achieved. It's the spirit of Spring or 
Autumn that Mr. Marin is after and not the 
form. 

:|c :}: * 

JULES PaSCIN, whose work was so much 
commented upon, when it was shown last 
year in the Macbeth Gallery in association 
with the work of Arthur B. Davies and Walt 
Kuhn, is taking part with these men in an ex- 
hibition in the Montross Galleries. Mr. Pas- 
cin owes allegiance to Bulgaria, but he lived in 
Paris and belonged to the Cafe du Dom group 
of young painters, and, of course, the exigen- 
cies of the war compelled him to come here. 
He is a satirist of a high order. In fact, his is 
one of the rarest talents of the present epoch. 
His qualities as an artist are so rare and sub- 
tle that it is a foregone conclusion that he must 
wait long for his public. It is especially grati- 
fying on this account to notice that his audi- 
ence seems to be growing. Pie spent but little 
time in New York when he arrived here, and 
promptly made his way first to Miami, Fla., 
and then to Plavana. The curious types to be 
found among the mixed races down there de- 
lighted him, for, like Lafcadio Hearne, Pascin 
loves the weird and the strange. liis port- 
folios are now bulging with the most interest- 
ing comments upon Cuba and Florida, and 
but only a few of them have been shown. The 
few that have been exhibited, though, have 
met with appreciation. 
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